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INDIAN LIFE IN WYOMING 

The Wind River Reservation, the only land in Wyoming 
owned by the Indians, and comprising several millions of acres, 
lies at an elevation of five thousand three hundred feet in the 
central part of the State, and is bounded by the Big Wind River, 
the Little Papo-Agie River, and the Wind River Mountains. 
It is a fine farming country. Fruits of the temperate zone can be 
raised, while alfalfa, oats, and grass grow with very little culti- 
vation. A well-organized irrigation system is being extended 
to all parts of the reservation, and with it go added fertility and 
increased crops. Recently, many oil wells have been opened, a 
hot sulphur spring and a bed of asphalt have been discovered, so 
that the reservation has untold possibilities of wealth. The 
mountains abound in game of every kind : bears, deer, elk, ante- 
lopes, and mountain sheep, as well as rabbits and squirrels. 
Besides the brook trout, which are abundant in every stream and 
delight the hearts of the fishermen, the hunters may shoot from 
the banks quantities of ducks and geese. 

The original owners of the territory are the Shoshones, with 
whom the first land treaty was made in 1868. In that year, as a 
reward for continued favor towards the white settlers, Washakie, 
chief of the tribe, — of whom I shall have more to say later on, — 
was given his choice of land in Wyoming, and possessed himself 
of a vast stretch of territory. In 1876, however, this treaty was 
modified by a new one between the Shoshone chiefs and Felix 
Brunot, U. S. Commissioner, under which valuable mining 
lands south of the present reservation were opened up for settle- 
ment, leaving about two and a half millions of acres for the 
Indians. 

In 1906, under the homestead laws, a million and half acres 
more, comprising the northern and eastern parts of the reser- 
vation, were thrown open to the whites. In return for this con- 
cession, the United States Government promised to pay the sum 
of $85,000, out of which $50 was to be paid to each Indian on 
the reservation ; the rest was to be used for irrigating Indian 
lands, whether on the reservation or not. For constructing, 
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repairing, and managing this irrigation system, the Indians 
themselves were to be employed whenever practicable. Out of 
the money derived from the sale of these ceded lands, the 
Government agreed to devote the sum of $50,000 to the purchase 
of live stock for the Indians, and a like amount was to be ex- 
pended for school purposes, while the remainder was to be laid 
aside as a permanent general welfare fund for building bridges, 
for the relief of the poor and aged, and for any other such pur- 
poses as the Indian council might direct and the Secretary of 
the Interior approve. 

The Arapahoes, who live on this same reservation, are toler- 
ated by the original owners, the Shoshones, but retain their 
distinct tribal government and customs. The manner in which 
they became a part of the reservation is of some interest for the 
light it throws on the laxity with which Indian affairs were for- 
merly administered by the Federal Government. In 1876, after 
the Government had quelled Indian outbreaks in South Dakota, 
where Custer rode to victory, there was concluded between the 
United States and the Sioux, Cheyennes, and Arapahoes, a 
treaty, in which the Arapahoes agreed to live on a reservation to 
be provided for them in Indian Territory. Accordingly, the 
whole tribe left their home in the Black Hills and set out for 
their new abiding place; but when they reached the Platte River 
in eastern Wyoming, a division of the tribe took place. Part of 
the band kept on towards the south, while part resolved to re- 
main where they were until some other place should be provided 
for them. As soon as their request reached Washington, a 
commissioner was sent out to them. He found their camp in a 
pitiable condition. As they had little food or clothing and few 
horses, as winter was approaching, and as no permanent meas- 
ures for relief could be undertaken until the winter was over, 
Commissioner Irwin asked permission to bring them to the 
Wind River Reservation. 

The Government agreed to this move, provided the Shoshones, 
the hereditary enemies of the Arapahoes, did not offer objection. 
Acordingly, the commissioner, accompanied by a delegation of 
Arapahoe chiefs, laid the matter before the Shoshone tribe in 
council. In reply, chief Washakie told the strangers that, 
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though they and his people had long been at war with each 
other, he was now anxious to conclude peace between them, and 
his people, therefore, had after great deliberation granted the 
request of the Arapahoes. Whereupon, the Arapahoe chiefs re- 
turned to their own people, brought the remainder of their tribe 
back with them, and took up their residence in the southeastern 
part of the reservation. 

Here they have remained to this day, in spite of the repeated 
protests of both tribes; and now, though the Shoshones, as 
original owners, claim the whole reservation, the Government 
considers the Arapahoes as joint owners and equally responsible 
with the Shoshones in its affairs. 

Forty years ago, this whole area was the scene of many bloody 
Indian wars, and for a time General Sherman, with a large body 
of troops, was stationed there. Indeed, from the time when the 
reservation was set apart, soldiers have been quartered at Fort 
Washakie ; but in the spring of 1908 these troops were removed to 
Fort Russell near Cheyenne. Though, when the Arapahoes came, 
much trouble arose among members of the two tribes, so that in 
school it was not an uncommon thing to see boys fighting for no 
other reason than hereditary enmity, now Indian police from 
both tribes maintain peace within the reservation just as effec- 
tively as the soldiers did. 

The two Indian tribes that occupy the country, the Shoshones 
and the Arapahoes, are quite different in appearance and general 
characteristics. The Shoshones are a happy-go-lucky people. 
Together with their relations, the Bannocks in Idaho and the 
Utes in Utah, they still go by the tribal name of Shoshones, or 
the Snake Nation, as do some other Indians as far west as Cali- 
fornia. They seem to have come from the south, and some of 
their words apparently bear marks of Spanish influence. Like 
all other Indians, they may possibly trace their origin ultimately 
to Asia. Indeed, their religious rites and customs might seem 
to relate them to the inhabitants of India. Until recently, the 
suttee was practiced among them, and even now the older 
Indians are accustomed to sacrifice a favorite horse in place of 
the wife, who, upon her husband's death, often used to give up 
her life to become his slave in the other world. Whether her 
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soul was believed to have transmigrated with that of her hus- 
band is not known. 

The nininbee make as much trouble for the Shoshones as 
Krishna is supposed to have done for their remote ancestors. 
A picture of Hindoos throwing babies to the crocodiles haunted 
the child of the last generation, and yet the reality is here. 
Within the memory of living missionaries, the custom prevailed 
of throwing into the river a child born with two teeth, because 
it was considered a little devil, — not a child, but a changeling 
that would bring ill luck upon the family. The medicine men 
still hold sway and administer remedies which would prove fatal 
to a white man, and of which part consists in sympathy shown 
by friends who wail and beat drums, making the neighborhood 
resound with the hideous din. Gradually, however, all this is 
being changed, and these heathenish practices are giving way 
before the march of civilization. A reservation doctor now 
attends those who are willing to employ his services, and the De- 
partment of the Interior will soon open a hospital on the reser- 
vation. 

When death claims one of their tribe, the wailing still con- 
tinues, a sound like the cry of an injured animal and the sweep 
of the March wind. Usually, mourners are hired for the 
occasion, and the louder the noise, the more comforted are the 
friends and relatives of the departed. If the deceased is a man 
or a boy, the chief mourners cut their hair short and gash them- 
selves with sharp knives. Ornaments made of otter skins of 
the value of several horses are put upon the breast of the corpse. 
Formerly, the bodies were stowed away in caves in the moun- 
tains, but now in many instances they are put into rude coffins 
and decently laid in the grave according to the burial services 
of the church. 

Both tribes marry very early. A compulsory education law, 
however, now serves to keep the girls in school until a suitable 
age; but their ideals of morality are low, and divorce is frequent. 
When a Shoshone is ready to marry and is in search of a wife, 
he advertises the fact by piling up before his tent or hut heaps 
of empty tin cans in order to show that the would-be husband is 
a good provider. 
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In both tribes the chief amusement is the dance. Each tribe 
has its own dance hall, a large circular building made of logs. 
Though the dances were formerly of a religious character and 
partook of the nature of worship, now much of their original 
significance has been lost, except in cases of the sun dance, which 
was brought to the reservation by the Arapahoes and adopted by 
the Shoshones. The wolf dance, practiced entirely by men, is 
usually performed in single file, each dancer in turn taking a 
step-like jump forward, first on one foot and then on the other. 
At these dances the braves are dressed in tunics or waist cloths, 
with their arms and legs bare, painted with various colors, — red, 
brown, or tan, — and decorated with bracelets and strings of bells 
up and down their legs and about their ankles. On their heads 
they wear feather bonnets, disks and bands finished with 
feathers. The most elaborate war bonnet is worn at the back as 
a sort of bustle, and is often provided with long streamers reach- 
ing nearly to the floor. Those not fortunate enough to possess 
such a trophy wear tails of red muslin and in the shadowy light 
present an appearance very similar to the pictures of the devil 
seen in the old religious books. The squaw dance, in which 
both men and women take part, consists in sidewise steps in one 
direction taken by groups of four or five together, with squaws 
in each group. The music is furnished by an orchestra which 
sits in the centre, beating large drums. An accompaniment to 
the rhythmical beat is supplied by the "Ha-ha," "He-he," sung 
in monotonous chant by rich male voices with many intonations 
to each syllable. Before going to work in the spring, the 
Indians sometimes dance every night for a whole week, although 
Sunday is the favorite time for these dances. 

Their houses are of varied styles: the old-fashioned pointed 
wigwams, with the stove in the centre and with beds about the 
walls; the long white tent, with little or no circulation except 
from the stove-pipe hole or from the door, — which, however, is 
often securely tied; and log houses, with very few windows. 
These houses or tents are scattered here and there in groups of 
three or four; but the Indians seldom remain more than one 
winter in the same place, and when spring comes, they "fold 
their tents like the Arabs" and move nearer to their farms or to 
5 
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their work on the irrigation ditches. As the majority of the 
tents are not clean inside and as they have no board 
floors, it is not to be wondered that the great white plague 
should be also the great Indian destroyer. The Shoshones show 
their child-like disposition in their love of bright colors. 
Though most of the men have discarded the blanket as part of 
their every-day costume, yet in the dance hall they make their 
appearance shrouded from head to foot in gaudy, but stately 
robes, so that the sight reminds one of the old Roman senators 
clad in their togas. When they come to the store to make pur- 
chases, they have their heads wrapped in bright silk handker- 
chiefs covering closely their black hair, which generally hangs 
down their backs in two long braids, and over which they wear 
broad-brimmed sombreros ornamented with feathers and with a 
beaded hat-band. A brilliant colored shirt and a sash, together 
with neck-chain and armlets and the ever-present earrings, con- 
trast strangely with the ordinary coat and trousers of the white 
man. Blue overalls form also a favorite part of their attire. 
The women seem to feel that they are not modestly clothed 
without a shawl, whatever the weather may be. The squaw 
dress, consisting of pieces of cloth sewed up into one, with a hole 
cut at the neck just large enough to admit the head, and with 
sleeves starting near the elbow, — varies in length from a little 
below the knees to the ankles, but the space to the moccasins is 
covered with leggins, of buckskin or bright flannel, fastened 
with fancy buttons. In winter, one dress is worn immediately 
over another in place of any heavier clothing. On their backs 
inside their capacious shawls, with a strap to hold the little 
ones in place, the women carry their babies, who seem to 
enjoy this method of locomotion as well as their white brothers 
and sisters do the baby carriages, for they appear perfectly con- 
tented, and rarely cry. 

Among the Shoshones, one great man has stood out promi- 
nently, — old chief Washakie, who died within the last decade. 
Though a man of great shrewdness and cunning, he was a con- 
stant and firm friend of the whites. He led his people in treaty- 
making, and his influence for law and order was widely felt 
throughout the reservation. He is the only Indian that has 
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been honored by a military funeral and by the erection of a 
monument to his memory by the United States Government. 

As compared with the Shoshones, the Arapahoes are avserious, 
thoughtful race. Where facts suffice for the Shoshones, the 
Arapahoes demand reasons. Their costumes and their bead 
work display more sombre shades. Their minds, too, are quicker 
and more receptive and their memories more retentive. When- 
ever the Shoshones complain that the Arapahoes have no right 
on their reservation, they retort that, unless they had come, the 
Shoshones would not now have any land, for the white man 
would most assuredly have taken it all away from them. 

Among the members of this tribe there is a well-established 
tradition which tells of many wanderings undergone by the tribe 
in days long past, and of the crossing of an icy sea. In partial 
support of this tradition, it is noteworthy that when in great 
trouble the Arapahoes turn to the northwest and utter their 
prayers, and that they have certain features of the Asiatics, 
especially the almond-shaped eyes. Their customs, however, 
are much more like those of the people of ancient Palestine than 
of the Orientals of to-day. Their religion is full of ritual and 
centres around a sacred pipe which they brought with them on 
their travels, which was carried by certain honored members of 
the tribe, and which was supposed to possesses miraculous powers. 
Like the tabernacle of Israel, it always stopped when camp was 
to be pitched; but it is now hidden away somewhere in the 
mountains, and its abiding place is known to few. 

The sun dance is one of their great festivals. The place 
where it is to be held is revealed to a chosen committee some 
time in advance. Three days in June are given up to it, during 
which time the participants taste neither food nor drink, and as 
a result, many collapse under the strain. As a part of this 
festival special rites are performed at sunrise. 

Their council is composed of men noted for their dignity and 
skill in oratory and argument, in every respect superior to the 
leaders of the Shoshones. The difference between the chiefs of 
the two tribes is well illustrated by the following incident: 

Several years ago a large grant was given by the two Indian 
tribes to two religious bodies working on the reservation. In 
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making the concession, the Shoshones gave as their reason the 
fact that the head of the Episcopal mission was an exceedingly 
good man who gave them beef at Christmas. Hence it was 
right for him and his people to have the land. The Arapahoes, 
on the other hand, gave as their reason for confirming the 
grant that if the land was given to the Church it would be 
held for their children forever. In other words, the Ara- 
pahoes could see beyond the present, while the Shoshones, like 
children, could perceive only immediate results. Another inci- 
dent will serve still further to illustrate these differences. A 
government inspector came to visit a Shoshone, who had planted 
a field of oats. The crop was up and doing well, but it needed 
attention. The inspector noticed this neglect on the part of 
the Indian and spoke of it to him. The Indian promised to 
work his crop, but when the inspector came for the third 
time, there was no improvement. In answer to the remon- 
strances of the inspector, the Shoshone replied with some 
irritation : 

"What do you care about me? You simply want to bring 
bad luck on me and my family. Don't you see those gopher 
holes? If I disturb them, the animals will come out and 
hurt me." 

Thus the Indian's superstition stood in the way of his prog- 
ress. But an Arapahoe, reproached likewise for neglect of 
his crop, replied with cunning: 

"What do you care whether I harvest my grain or not? It 
doesn't make any difference about me. All you want is the 
praise in Washington for the good showing made by the 
Indians under you." 

But after all, the policy of the Government is the right one. 
It is to make the Indians self-supporting, and when one takes 
into consideration the selfishness and natural indolence of the 
race, this policy has been carried out with a fair measure of 
success. Until recently, rations were furnished to all the 
Indians on the reservation. Soon, however, the Indians came 
to believe that the Great Father at Washington owed them all a 
living, and they became more and more dependent. Even yet 
the Government provides the Indians with the means of liveli- 
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hood, and it supplies them with every opportunity for education. 
A good school, founded a quarter of a century ago by the Rever- 
end John Roberts, head of the Episcopal mission, is now oper- 
ated by the Government. The buildings, constructed of stone 
and brick, are equipped with their own private electric light 
plants, and furnished throughout with all modern improvements, 
at a cost of more than seventy-five thousand dollars. About two 
hundred pupils of both tribes are accomodated, at a cost of about 
#34,000 a year. The seventeen teachers try to fit the Indian 
boys and girls for life in every department. 

English is the only language allowed in the school. Half the 
day is spent by all the pupils in the school room, and while some 
are learning out of books, others are taking practical courses in 
farming, horse-shoeing, carpentering; and the girls are being 
taught work about the house, — cooking, laundering, and sewing. 
The girls, indeed, make all the clothes worn in the school. 
Every effort is made to inculcate independence of effort and to 
develop ideas of true citizenship. A happier, more orderly 
group of boys I have rarely seen even among the white school 
children of the East. 

At Arapahoe, on the eastern edge of the reservation, there 
has been established a boarding school by the Roman Catholics, 
which is said to be doing excellent work. 

Near Wind River, the Shoshone agency, the Episcopal church 
has established a school for Shoshone girls, and its influence has 
been valuable in elevating ideals of home life and of personal 
cleanliness. Religious work also is carried on in the homes 
of both tribes. There are two Arapahoe chapels, a Sho- 
shone chapel at the school, and also parish churches at Wind 
River and at Fort Washakie. The lace work so successfuly 
done among the Sioux is being taught to the Arapahoes by Miss 
Charlotte Briggs under the management of the Sybil Carter 
Lace Association of New York, and it is hoped that it may be 
started later among the Shoshones. 

In regulating the liquor traffic, the Government is very strict, 
and as a result has done much to bring about peace among the 
Indians. Gambling is the greatest curse among the idlers. 
Laws seem of little avail to stop it, especially as the Indian sees 
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these laws broken with impunity by his white brother. In 
spite of the obvious faults and vices of the Indians, those who 
live among them for any length of time learn to like them and 
rejoice to see the change which comes as each set of young 
people takes its place as home-makers for the race. 

Adeline R. Ross. 
Fort Washakie, Wyoming. 



